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He died at Madrid in 1680. According to Palo- 
mino, he was possessed of more vanity than 
skill. Being employed to paint subjects from 
the life of St. Francis for the Convent of that 
name, he took them from prints, but had the 
folly to put to each of them Alfaro pinxil. His 
first master, Castillo, to chastise his vanity, ob- 
tained permission to paint one, and placed at 
the bottom, non pinxil Alfaro, which passed in- 
to a proverb. 

ALGARDI (Alessandro): This eminent artist 
distinguished himself as an architect, a sculptor, 
and an engraver. He was born at Bologna, in 
1598, and was educated under Giulio Cesare 
Conventi. His alto relievo of the Flight of 
Attila, over one of the altars of St. Peter's at 
Rome, is the largest alto relievo in the world, 
some of the figures being ten feet in height. 

ALGAROTTI. An eminent writer, who was 
considered one of the greatest connoisseurs in 
Europe in painting, sculpture and architecture. 

ALLAN (David), a Scotch portrait and his- 
torical painter, born in 1744, and died in 
1796. 

ALLAN (Sir William). This distinguished 
artist was born about the year 1782. in Edin- 
burgh. He was a fellow student with Wilkie. 
John Burnett, and Fraser. He went to London, 
where he exhibited his first picture in 1805. He 
afterwards travelled in Russia and Turkey, and 
on his return contributed paintings to the Aca- 
demy Exhibition, illustrating the manners of 
those countries. The first picture which 
gained for him much celebrity was " The 
murder of Archbishop Sharpe," which has been 
engraved. His next work of consequence was 
John Knox admonishing Queen Mary. He was 
elected an Academician of the British Royal 
Academy in 1834. and afterwards succeeded Sir 
David Wilkie as Queen's limner for Scotland, by 
virtue of which appointment he was knighted. 
He was the President of the Royal Scottish Aca- 
demy at the time of his death, which occurred in 
1850. 

ALLA-PRIMA* (Ital.) Au Prrmier coup (Fr.) 
A method of painting in which the pigments 
are applied all at once to the canvas, without 
impasting or retouching. Some of the best 
pictures of the great masters are painted in at 
once by this method, but it requires too much 
knowledge, skill, and decision, to be generally 
practised. 

ALLEGORY. This term, as relative to art, 
is a mode of communicating certain abstract 
ideas by the aid of symbolical figures, and is 
most frequently employed in fabulous or mytho- 
logical representations. It is successfully used 
also in subjects taken from the poets, who have 
themselves made use of similar illusions. 

The personification of abstract virtues, vices, 
&c., may be easily carried to excess both in 
poetry and painting; but in the latter, the li- 
mit to its range is much narrower and the 
peril of transgressing that limitmuch more immi- 
nent. That'allegory which requires, in order to 
be understood a long explanation in written lan- 
guage, is but half painting, while the attempt to 
represent by purely inanimate objects a long 
course of varied events, or to convey the moral 
of perhaps a whole life, is not painting at all. 

Allegorical pictures are of two kinds: the one 
comprehends those in which the artist unites 
allegorical with real persons, and this is the 
lower rank of allegorical painting. Such are 
those of Rubens in Paris representing the stormy 
life of Mary de Medicis: the other, those in 
which the artist represents allegorical persons 
only, by the position of single figures, the 
grouping of many, and the composition of the 
whole, conveys to the mind of the spectator 
one thought or many thoughts which he cannot 
convey by the common language of his art; 
this is allegorical painting in the true sense of 
the term. 

ALLOM. A distinguished English painter in 
water colors. 

* The method of Prima Painting is fully described in "Art 
of Painting Restored, by L. Hundertpfund. London, ]8M). 
D. Bogue, 



SELECTIONS. 

THE INTERIOR DECORATION 0E THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 

Mr. Owen Jones read before the Insti- 
tute of British Architects, the following paper 
in explanation of his plan of decorating the in- 
terior of the Great Exhibition Building : I pro- 
pose to offer you some observations on the mode 
of painting the interior of the Great Exhibition 
Building in Hyde Park; and as the specimen 
I have already executed there has excited some 
attention from my professional brethren, and in 
some quarters met with very severe censure, I 
will lay before you the motives which guided me 
in the selection of the mode of coloring I have 
propose'd, and explain the principles on which I 
act in carrying out that system in detail. I am in 
the position of a surgeon about to perform a dif- 
ficult operation, to which it has been objected 
that he will kill his patient by want of skill, and 
who. therefore, invites objectors to come for- 
ward while the patient yetiives. not with vague 
prophecies of failure, but advice as to how fail- 
ure may be best avoided. The mass of mankind 
can. hardly be supposed insensible to the beauty 
of color which nature distributes over the earth 
so lavishly ; yet it is certain, that, as there are 
many persons who have no ear for music, so 
there are others who have no eye for color ; oth- 
ers, again who sing out of tunc and see colors 
falsely. Some may sing or play without know- 
ledge of music, so may they color well by natu- 
ral instinct, but study and cultivation will im- 
prove both the eye and the ear. Of late years 
the employment and appreciation of color has 
made most rapid strides throughout Europe, but 
England has lagged far behind, which is the 
more remarkable as her painters have long been 
renowned as colorists. The fault lies, I fear, 
with ourselves ; we have too long neglected this 
essential portion of an architect's studies and 
practice. The interiors of our houses have been 
given over to the upholstererand decorator.many 
of them men of great taste and talent! admit; but 
stillwe must regret thatarchitects have not direc- 
ted more of their skill and learning to this sub- 
ject, and been prepared to lead rather than follow. 
We are only now beginning to shake off the 
trammels which the last age of universal white- 
washing has left us. Every thing but pure 
white was considered universally, and still isby 
many, as wanting in good taste. The evidences 
of color on the monuments of Greece were first 
stoutly denied, and then supposed to be the 
works of after barbarous ages ; and when this 
position was no longer tenable, it was said that 
the ancients, though perfect masters of form, 
were ignorant of color, or at all events misap- 
plied it. Men were reluctant to give up their 
long-cherished idea of the white marble of the 
Pantheon and the simplicity of its forms, and 
refused to regard it as a building colored in ev- 
ery part and covered with a most elaborate sys- 
tem of ornamentation. The architecture of our 
fine gothic cathedrals has lost half its beauty 
from the absence of color. He who without pre- 
judice sees a gothic building for the first time 
picked out in color will be forced to admit that 
until then he had not understood or appreciated 
gothic architecture, many of the geometrical 
forms and combinations depending entirely on 
color for their full development. We are too apt 
to consider that which we find established 
around us as the right ; but however deeply 
rooted the puritan prejudices on color, we are 
fast shaking them off, and when we do com- 
pletely so there is no reason to fear that Eng- 
land will be behind other nations in the race, as 
she may, we trust, make up by the increased 
energy, industry, and superior perseverance of 
her sons, when once earnestly set to work, the 
time lost in the commencement of the struggle. 
Those who go first will necessarily fail ; but as 
in the storming of a fortress the ramparts are at 
last reached over the dead bodies of the forlorn 
hope, so will the mistakes of those who lead the 



way in colored architecture contribute to the 
success of those who follow. It is not necessary 
for me to describe the building, the painting of 
which we arenow about to discuss. It is well 
known to most of you by its marvellous dimen- 
sions, the simplicity of its construction,and the ad- 
vantage which has been taken of the power which 
the repetition of simple forms will give in produ- 
cing grandeur of effect ; and I wish now to show 
that this grandeur may be still further enhanced 
by a system of coloring which, by marking dis- 
tinctly every line in the building.shall increase the 
height, the length, and the bulk. The very na- 
ture of the material of which this building is 
mainly constructed, viz. iron, requires that it 
should be painted. On what principle shall we 
do this 1 Should we be justified in adopting a 
simple tint of white or stone color, the usual 
method of painting iron 1 Now, it must be 
borne in mind that this building will be covered 
on the south side and over the whole of the roof 
with canvas, so that there can be but little light 
and shade. The myriads of similar lines there- 
fore, of which the building is composed, falling 
one before the other, w ould lose all distinctness, 
and would in fact form one dull cloud overhang- 
ing the Exhibition ; a line of columns, as even 
now may be seen at the building, would present 
the effect of a white wall, and it would be im- 
possible in the distance to distinguish one col- 
umn from another. This mode of painting would 
have the further disadvantage of rendering the 
building totally unconnected with the various 
objects it is destined to hold. May the build- 
ing be painted of a dark color like the roofs of 
some of our railway stations 1 This, equally 
with the white method, would present one mass 
of indistinctness; the relief of the cast iron 
would disappear — each column and girderwould 
present to the eye but a flat silhouette. Let us 
now consider the building painted with some 
pale neutral tint — dull green or buff. In doing 
this we should be perfectly safe, provided the 
colors were not too pale to be indistinct, or too 
dark so as sensibly to affect the eye — one could 
hardly make a mistake ; yet how tame and mo- 
notonous would be the result. It would be ne- 
cessary that this tint, whatever we might choose, 
should be of such a subdued neutral character 
as to avoid a difficulty well known to mounters 
of drawings and painters of picture-galleries.that 
in proportion as you incline to any shade of color, 
in that exact proportion you injure or destroy 
the objects it is intended to relieve which may 
have similar colors. To this, then, should we be 
reduced — a dull monotonous color without char- 
acter. How unworthy would this be of the 
great occasion — how little would it impress the 
public — how little would it teach the artist ; it 
would be to cut instead of patiently unravelling 
the knot. We are now brought to the consider- 
ation of the only other well-defined system 
which .presents itself— viz. parti-coloring. This 
I conceive, if successfully carried out, would 
bring the building and its contents into one per- 
fect harmony ; it would fitly carry out one of the 
objects for which this Exhibition was formed — 
viz. to promote the union of fine arts with man- 
ufactures. It would be an experiment on an 
immense scale, which, if successful, would tend 
to dispel the prejudices of those whose eyes are 
yet unformed to color, to develop the imperfect 
appreciation of others, and save this country 
from the reproach which foreign visitors, more 
educated in this particular than ourselves, would 
not fail to make were the building otherwise 
painted. It would everywhere bring out the 
construction of the building, which, as I said 
before would appear higher, longer, and more 
solid. To produce this result it is essential not 
to make a mistake. Parti-coloring may become 
the most vulgar, as it may be the most beauti- 
ful, of objects. It is necessary, therefore, to 
proceed with great caution — to calculate the ef- 
fect of every step,not to be misled by the appear- 
ance of any one portion of the building, but bear 
in mind always the effect the building will 
have when complete and furnished. I have not 
shrunk from treading a path beset with so many 
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difficulties ; and I willingly appear before you 
this evening to meet your criticisms and to 
weigh any opinions which the experience of my 
brother architects may suggest. If we examine 
the remains of the architecture of the ancients, 
we shall find every where that in the early peri- 
ods the prevailing colors used in decoration 
were the primaries — blue, red, and yellow ; the 
secondaries appearing very sparingly, We find 
this equally in the remains of Nineveh. Cen- 
tral America, of Egypt and Greece; and through- 
out the Eastern civilizations generally ; we find 
also every where that, as time wore on, the sec- 
ondary colors invading the dominion of the pri- 
maries, blue and red were supplanted by green 
and purple. In Egypt, in the temples built by the 
Pharaohs, blue, red, and yellow mainly prevail ; 
while in those built by the Ptolemies the greens 
and purples take their place. In those of the 
Roman period colors are still further degraded 
to a dull and incongruous muddiness. In the 
great temples, as far as we can gather from the 
few remains of color we have, the same law pre- 
vails ; while in Pompeii we find the secondaries 
and tertiaries as the ruling harmonies. In the 
Alhambra the blue and red of the Moors were 
painted over with green and purple by Charles 
the Fifth and his successors, and with the worst 
effect. In modern Cairo, and the East general- 
ly, we have green constantly appearing side by 
side with red, where blue would have been used 
in earlier times. It is equally true of the works 
of the middle ages. In the early manuscripts, 
in the stained glass, though other colors were 
not excluded, the primaries were chiefly used ; 
while in later times we have every variety of 
shade and tint, and rarely with equal success. 
It would seem either that the human mind, ever 
seeking for change, became weary of the simple 
harmonies which the primaries afforded, and 
sought more complicated effects from the sec- 
ondaries and tertiaries. or that it arose from the 
decline of Art and the incapacity of the artist to 
deal with the primary colors in their pure state, 
who took refuge in the secondaries and tertia- 
ries, where error in the balance of color was less 
fatal, although to produce a perfect harmony 
with the secondaries and tertiaries is much 
more difficult. Among modern examples of the 
use of color we may cite the Royal Chapel of 
Munich, where blue, red, and gold form the 
principal harmonies, as far superior to the other 
churches of the same city where the secondary 
and tertiary colors prevail. At Paris, in the 
Church of St. Vincent de Paul, decidedly the 
most perfect specimen of modern decorations in 
any country, the colors are blue, red, and gold, 
separated by white. This church contrasts ad- 
mirably with the decorations of St. Denis, St. 
Germain des Pre\s, and other churches of Paris, 
where the secondaries and tertiaries prevail. — 
When the secondary colors were used, in the 
best periods, in conjunction with the primaries, 
they were generally confined to the lower parts 
of the building ; following in this Nature, who 
uses for her flowers the primaries, and reserves 
the secondaries for her leaves and stalks. In the 
decoration of the Exhibition building 1 therefore 
propose to use the colors blue, red, and yellow 
in such relative proportions as to neutralize or 
destroy each other. Thus, no one color will be 
dominantor fatigue the eye.and all the exhibited 
objects will assist and be assisted by the colors 
of the building itself. In house decoration we 
occasionally find a run upon one color— we have 
a green room, a pink room, and a red room. &c. 
It would obviously be unwise to adopt any one 
color for this building, when the contents will 
be of all imaginable hues from white to black. 
Discarding, on the other hand, the perfect neu- 
tral, white, as unfit for the occasion, we natural- 
ly adopt the red and yellow in or near the neu- 
tral proportions of 8, 5, 3 ; but, to avoid any 
harsh antagonism of the primary colors when in 
contact, or any undesired complimentary sec- 
ondaries arising from the immediate proximity 
of the primaries, I propose in all cases to inter- 
pose a line of white between them, which will 
soften them and give them their true value. It 



is well known that if blue and red come together 
without the interposition of white, they would 
each become tinged with the complimentary 
color of the other ; thus, the red would become 
slightly orange, and the blue slightly green. As 
all colored bodies reflect some white rays, the 
white in juxtaposition by its superior force ex- 
tinguishes these white rays, and we see the col- 
ors purer, at the same time that the white be- 
comes tinged with the complimentary color of 
that against which it is placed, thus further 
heightening the effect. As one of the objects 
of decorating a building is to increase the effect 
of light and shade, the best means of using blue, 
red, and yellow, is to place blue, which retires, 
on the concave surfaces ; yellow, which advan- 
ces, on the convex ; and red, the color of the 
middle distance, on the horizontal planes ; 
the neutral white on the vertical planes. Fol- 
lowing out this principle in the building before 
us, we have red for the underside of the gird- 
ers, yellow on the round portions of the columns, 
blue in the hollows of the capitals. Now, it is 
necessary not only to put the several colors in 
the right places, but they must also be used in 
their due proportions to each other. Mr. 
Field, in his admirable works on color, has 
shown by direct experiment that white 
light consists of blue, red, and yellow neutrali- 
zing each other in the proportions of 8, 5, and 3. 
It will readily be seen that the nearer we can 
arrive at this state of neutrality the more har- 
moniousand light-giving will a building become ; 
and an examination of the most perfect speci- 
mens of harmonious coloring of the ancients 
will show that this proportion has generally ob- 
tained — that is to say, that there has been as 
much blue as the yellow and red put together; 
thus the light and the shade balancing each 
other. Of course we cannot, in decorating build- 
ings, always command the exact proportions of 
colored surface we require, but the balance of 
colors can always be obtained by a change in the 
colors themselves; thus, if the surface to be 
colored should give too much yellow, we should 
make the red more crimson and the blue more 
purple ; that is, we should take the yellow out 
of them. So, if we have too much blue, we 
should make the yellow more orange and the 
red more scarlet. A practised eye will as readily 
do this as a man may tune a musical instrument. 
It is here that science abandons the artist, who 
must trust to his own perceptions, cultivated by 
repeated trials and failures. In the present in- 
stance I must do this in the presence of the world 
at large. In ordinary cases the architect may shut 
up his building till it is complete ; here the pub- 
lic will watch every step from the first to the 
last. On this account I invite you to suspend 
your judgment, and beg of those who have al- 
ready seen the specimen of the building, or who 
may see the work in its progress, to banish con- 
stantly from their minds the objects by which it 
is now surrounded. It is evident to all that a yel- 
low and blue column will appear very differently 
when seen with a carpet, or other hangings for a 
background, to what it does now with a back- 
ground of deal boards and foreground of car- 
penters' benches. This I had the honor of 
pointing out to the Royal Commissioners by 
suspending a series of carpets at a distance of 
24 feet from the columns ; the yellow and blue, 
No. 1, stood out clear and solid, while in the red 
column, No. 2, the red fell back to the level of 
the carpets' red and brown, and the column lost 
its brightness and solidity. I may as well here 
mention that this red color, which has been the 
subject of some misapprehension, never formed 
any part of my plan. I painted it in obedience 
to the wishes of some critics, who thought it 
would be preferred to the yellow and blue color, 
but as it was in direct violation of the principle 
I had laid down to start with, I knew that it 
would not do, and so the event proved. The 
column No. 3 in front of the carpets lost all 
form, and might as well have been a round one, 
and all advantage would have been lost of this 
very beautifully formed column, for which we 
are indebted to Mr. Barry. I would ask you to 



banish from your mind the glare of light by 
which this decoration is now seen, to forget the 
rough foreground where men are engaged in 
every variety of occupation for the completion 
of this great building. I will ask you to supply 
it in imagination with the gorgeous products of 
every clime, to picture to yourselves in the fore- 
ground the briliantprimaries,blue,red and yellow, 
the rich secondaries, purple, amber, and green, 
moulded in forms of every conceivable diversity, 
and telling against them, darker tertiaries fading 
into neutral perspective. Such an effect, diffi- 
cult even to the artist, accustomed to abstract 
his attention from present interruptions and to 
calculate future harmonies, is impossible to the 
uninstructed spectator, who, from the experi- 
mental decoration of a single column draws a 
premature, and necessarily a fallacious inference, 
as to the collective effect of the whole. From 
my brother architects I hope for a more patient, 
and a more comprehensive, and a fairer apprecia- 
tion for myself. I have a confident hope, ground- 
ed on the experience of years devoted to this 
particular branch of art, that the principles and 
plans I have had the honour to lay before the 
Royal Commissioners for the decoration of this 
magnificent structure will be found, when com- 
plete, not to disappoint public expectation, nor 
prove wholly unworthy of the great occasion. 



CORRESPONDENCE OF THE BULLETIN. 

London, April 12th, 1851. 
To the Editor of the Art- Union Bulletin. 

The theoretic harmony of the primaries, 
blue, red, yellow, was never better exem- 
plified in practice, than by the decoration 
of the interior of the Exhibition-building ; and 
Owen Jones deserves great credit, not only for 
the judgment which originated the plan, hut for 
boldness in defending it against an intense oppo- 
sition — qualities which are now well rewarded 
by an universal acknowledgment of its success. 
But although he fought his battle well, he lost 
something in the skirmish, and it is now felt 
that the red of which the Committee deprived 
him, is the only thing wanting to render the re- 
sultant gray hue, into which the long lines of 
distance resolve themselves, most agreeable. 
The tone is very pleasant, satisfying to the eye, 
only, perhaps, a little too cool, which a more 
abundant use of red would have corrected: 
the Building is, in fact, take it for all in all, 
every thing that could be desired for the purpo- 
ses of the exposition; but when I walked 
through it yesterday, and observed the immense 
amount of work which remains to be done, it 
seemed to me almost an impossibility that it 
would be completed by the first day of the next 
month. Nevertheless, I was assured by one of 
the Commissioners, that they entertained no 
doubt upon the subject. It is understood that 
the Queen is to open it in person, but it has not 
yet been determined whether there shall be 
a pageant or not, and I dare say that the deci- 
sion will be in favor of the show. 

I must confess that the sort of state in which 
the Queen goes to her parliament when she 
opens or dissolves it, is a show very much to my 
taste. There is nothing meretricious about it, 
except, perhaps, the gilding of the state carriage ; 
the horses are fine, the splendid escort of the 
Life-Guards has for its recommendation not only 
appearance but utility— that utility which was 
recognized in their shining swords, and the 
untested strength of their stalwart right-arms — 
a utility which the world has always recognized, 
and which, I am inclined to think, it will con- 



